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Chateaubriand’s Character of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


YUONAPARTE is not a genuine great man; he wants 
that magnavimity which constitutes heroes, and true 
monarchs, There isnot one of those sayings quoted of him 
which announce Alexander and Cesar, Henri LV. and Louis 
XIV, Nature moulded him without a heart. His rather 
comprehensive head is the seat of darkness and confusion. 
All notions, eveu those of benevolence, may enter it, but 
they leaye it instantly. The distinctive feature of his cha 
racter is an invincible obstinacy, an unconquerable determina- 
tion, but beat ouly upon injustice, oppression, and extravagant 
systems; for he easily abandons plans which might be 
favourable to morality, order, and virtue. He is swayed by 
imagination, not regulated by reason. His designs are not the 
result of a profouad and matured thought, but the effect of a 
sudden movement, of an abruptresolution. Unsteady like his 
countrymen, he partakes a little of the buffoon and the actor. 
He personates every thing, even the passions which he has 
not ; he is always on the stage ; at Cairo, he acts the renegado 
who boasts of having abolistied popery: at Paris, he is the 
restorer of the Cliistan religion ; at one time he is an inspired 
prophet, at another a philosopher. His scenes are prepared 
beforehand. A sovereign capable of taking lessons of Talma 
to appear in a royal attitude may know whatseatence posterity 
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will pass upon him. He wishes to be thought original, and 
he is generally a mere imitator: but Lisimitations aresoclumsy, 
that they instantly recall the object or the action which he 
wishes to copy. He always attempts to utter what he fan- 
cies a great thought, or to do what he imagines a great action. 
Affecting to be an universal genius, he talks of finances and 
dramatic exhibitions, of war and fashions, settles the fate of 
monarchs and that of the toll-gathererat a turopike, dates from 
the Kremlin a regulation of the theatres, and on a day of battle 
causes some females to be arrested at Paris. The child of our 
revolition, he bears an astonishing likeness to his parent ; he 
las the same intemperance of language ; the same taste for the 
lower walks of literature; the same passion for writing for news- 
papers. The man of little worth and of indifferent extraction 
is discovered under the mask of Alexander and Cesar. 
ife has a sovereign contempt for men, because he judges of 
them by himself. His maxim is, that they always act from 
motives of self-interest, and that probity itself is but a matter 
of calculation. 

Herce that system of heterogeneous combinations (systeme 
de fusion) which constituted the basis of his goverament, em- 
ploying alike the rogue and the honest man, purposely mix- 
ing vice and virtue, and always taking care to place you in 
opposition to your principles. His great delight consisted in 
dishonouring virtue, in blackening reputations. His touch 
was pollution. When he had debased you, you became his 
man, according to his own vulgar expression; you were 
his by right of shame ; he loved you a little less, and despised 
you a little more for it. In his administration he looked only 
to the results, and never heeded the means of their accom- 
plishment. ‘The grand totals were to be every thing, the in- 
dividualities of which they are composed nothing. “ These 
youths will be perverted, but they will obey me the better for 
it; this branch of industry will be destroyed ; but I shall 
obtain many millions for the moment; sixty thousand men 
will perish in this battle ; but I shall gain the victory.” These 
were his arguments, aud it is thus that kingdoms are anni- 
hilated. 

Born to destroy, Buonaparte carries wickedness in his bosom, 
as naturally asa mother carries her fruit, with joy and a sort 
of pride. He detests to see men happy ; he once said, “ There 
are still some happy individuals ia France ; families that do 
not know me, that live in the country in their castles, with an 
income of 30 or 40,000 livres, but they shall not escape my 
grasp ;” and he has kept his word.. One day, seeing his son 
at play, he said to a bishop who was present: “~My lord 
bishop, do you suppose that this little being has a soul ?” 

Whoever derives distinction from any superiority, alorms the 
tyrant ; 
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tyrant ; to him the fair reputation of others is vexatious. He 
is jealous of all talents, intelligence, and virtue ; he would 
even dislike the rumour excited by a great crime, if that 
crime should happen not to be his work. Being the most 
ungracious of men, his greatest delight is to insult all who 
approach him, without remembering that he rules overa peopic 
who are extremely nice on the point of honour, a people 
moulded by the court of Louis XVI. and justly renowned 
for the elegance of their manners and their exquisite polite- 
ness. Iv fine, Buonaparte was but the creature of prosperity ; 
as soon as adversity, the parent of virtues, reached this would- 
be great man, the prodigy vanished ; the monarch appeared a 
mere adventurer, and the hero a soldicr of fortune raised to 
unmerited glory. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N 


(Continued from Page 446.) 


BULLETIN THE SIXTEENTH. 


¥ pen next morning (Tuesday, October 18th), we rose early, 
and endeavoured to adjust ourselves as weil as we could, at 
least as well as our tattered garments would admit of; procured 
ashift of linen, and prepared to wait onthedirector. We agreed 
tocontinue the American story antil we could be wellassured 
of the disposition of the Austrian government. For my own 
part | would not have hesitated a moment to tell the wholetrut!, 
0 fervently did I rely upon this gentleman’s veracity; but the 
ethers were more cautious, for which [commended them. At 
ten, we visited the director, who again expressed great astonish- 
ment at our travelling with so much success so great a distance, 
and wondered that we had nothing whatever to certify that we 
were Americans. Mr. Manuel was at the same time writing his 
declaration. The old gentleman again observed to me, that there 
vere frequently Englishmen passing through Salzburgh, who 
iad escaped from France, and who always found an asylum in 
Austria. I paid very great attention to this conversation. The 
thief mate had now finished his declaration ; and Mr. Lincoln, 
fsenger, wasto beginnext. I really could not bring myself 
begin so false a declaration, especially as it appeared that we 
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ran no risk in declaring ourselves; and | therefore again pointed 
out the consequences that such a step might occasion, with the 
certainty of being found out, as no doubt the court of Vienna 
would make every necessary enquiry through their consul at 
Altona, before they would pay any credit to our statement. 
The result of which would, of course, be detrimental to us,as we 
should be found impostors, and perhaps not be believed when 
we declared what we were in reality. They all agreed that my 
remarks were just; and I was requested by them, to take the old 
gentleman aside, and make him acquainted with the whole 
circumstance. I accordingly did so—and proved to him by 
a certificate which L kept always sewed upin my clothes, that 
we were iritish officers, He said, it had appeared to him at 
first sight, that we were English prisoners of war, who had 
escaped from the French. I related the whole of our history. 
He regretted much, that he could not grant us instantly pass. 
ports, since it was necessary to acquaint the government at 
Vienna, and bave their sanction; but we should have an answer 
in fifteen days at most ; and he jocosely added,“ you have been 
five years nearly in France, so you capaot have any objection 
to remain amongst us fora few days.” He was excessively 
kind ; and I could not avoid obsesviag, that out finances were 
greatly reduced—upon which, he very handsomely removed 
the difficulty, by saying, that the government would allow 
us a certain sum per day, agreeable to our rank, &c. whilst we 
were detained by them. We all felt very seusible of his good- 
ness, and returned him our warmest thanks. He requested 
we would make ourselves as comfortable as possible, and keep 
at our tavern, until we heard from him. We took our leave, and 
returned tothe inn. Mr. Hewson wrote the same evening to 
Mr. Concannon, in Vienna, to assist in forwarding our wishes 
there. The director sent daily to know, how the American 
gentlemen did. We sometimes stole out in the dusk of the 
evening, to reconnoiire and survey the town ; and we had 
fixed on a part to get out at, in case of receiving un- 
favourable news. Fifteen days elapsed, daring which time we 
waited with the greatest anxiety for the expiration of the time 
stated to us. 

However, on the eleventh morning, before we were out of 
bed, a police officer rapped at our door, and informed us that 
the director wished to see one of us. Hewson dressed himself, 
and waited op him. During our friend’s absence, the doctor 
and myself were in 2 most perplexed state. lope and fear 
alicrnately took possession of us. It was impossible to have 
an answer from Vienna in so short atime. 1] dreaded lest the 
French or Bavarian governments should have demanded us. 
However, | coifcealed my fears from my companion, who was 
again very ill with a fever and ague. Hewson shortly aa 
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and dissipated all these apprehensions, ahthough he endeavoured 
to suppress his joy on the occasion.. He had composed his 
countenance, and etitered the bed-chamber very grave and 
pensive, informing us, he was fearful we should again be sent 
back. to Frances We.were not so iguorant of physiogndmy, as 
not to be able to discern.ihat he had no such apprehension; but 
had; on the,contrary, received some joyful intelligence. He 
then congratulated us.upou being once more free-men, and ite 
formed us, that the dizector wad received an order fiom ihe 
Austrian government, to grail Us, passports ty procet d where we 
pleased ; and that, we might quit the town that dayif we wished, 
Good, God! what intelligence to people who bad beea early 
five years ia slavery!!! We sjaang eugt of bed, fell on our 
knees, and ereeted each other as iree peoples lt is impossible 
to describe our joy avd happiness atthatmoment. We instanily 
agreed to wait upou, our oki and worthy friend, the director, 
and shew him how, gratetul we were for bis attention and 
kindness, He received us in the most, handsome manner, and 
appeared as much elated as if he bad, been in our situation. 
He wished to know how we meant to travel to Trieste? We 
answered on foot, as.our finances were low ;: though We 
dreaded the doctan’s, incapecity, ou account of his date indis- 
position. His last Gt having been so severe, that be was under 
the Necessity of employing medical assistance; and had been 
bled and biistered sevegal times, but was now somewhat better, 
though. weak. 

Our, passport. for Trieste was all. this time making out, 
and in half an hour.we were to seturn for it. In the mean 
time we went back to the taveru to wake the neeessary pre- 
parations, and get some breakfast... [t was a luxurious meal. 
The moment we entered, the jandlaid presented. us with an 
apswer to Mr, Hewson’s letier frou his friend at Vienna-—and 
what joyful news did we receive iv .this letter. Lt informed 
us of the success that had attended oar application at that 
city, with respect to our passport, and contaiwed an order 
on his banker at Salzburgh to supply us with what money 
we might deem necessary to defray our expences, and enable 
us to travel with ease and comfort ; a mode of travelling that 
we had hitherto been strangersio. Providence appeared too 
bountiful. We waited.on tae banker, got the sum necessary, 
and called on the worthy director, to give bim the intelligence. 
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He appeared much pleased, cong ‘tulated us on our Success, 
and ordered our, passport to be ma le out to go by th 
diligence. This proved very fortunate for our sick compznion, 
who feared much we should have been separated had we been 
oblig: d to walk. 

We proceeded to the coaeh-office, and arranged every thing. 
The diligence was to set off at four in the afternoon of thc 
ensuing 
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ensuing day. We easily amused ourselves until that time, 
making a few purchases of articles for the journey, and taking 
a view of the town. 


October, 1808. The wished for morning at length arrived ; 
we took a grateful leave of the director, and placed ourselves 
in the diligence. [t held but four ; consequently we had but 
one stranger to travel with, who was one of Carniola, and was 
going to Laubach, The first night we had a most intricate 
and difficultroad to pass, through immense mountains covered 
with snow. The inhabitants of these places appeared most 
eccentric in their dress, and actually looked wild. Nothing 
particular occurred. The guard, who conducted the diligence, 
was inclined to be insolent, and assisted the innkeepers 
to extort from us. However, at the fourth stage, we fortue 
nately got clear of him, and were placed in a waggon that 
took us to Villach,* and thence to Clagenfurt.+ This was 
a most disagreeable vehicle; it almost jolted us to death, 
We were eight in number. The others were boys return- 
ing to the university, after the vacation, who annoyed us 
with their Latin all the way. We were the subject of their 
conversation, but we found they supposed we did not under- 
stand them. 

ln the morning, about nine, we arrived at Villach, Our 
passport was inspected, and our route made out for the next 
stages. The same evening we arrived at Clagenfurt, our pass- 
port was demanded at the gates, and taken instantly to the 
minister of police. It was not until this moment, that we found 
we had gone out of our direct road to Trieste some leagues, 
owing to those who had inspected our passport at Villach not 
giving us the necessary information. At first, we were informed 
we must go back again to that town, to have the business recti- 
fied: but upon explaining the difficulties and hardships that 
attended it, and how necessary it was for us to proceed forward 
with all possible expedition, &c. &c. they very kindly did away 
with every difficulty, and we retired to the Golden Sun Tavern, 
where we had a supper and beds. 

Here we were apprized that we had better perform the next 
day’s journey on foot, as the mountains were so excessively 
high, that if we bad a carriage, we should be obliged to walk 

the 





* Villach is in Carinthia, and near it are medicinal baths: it is 
seated on the confluence of the Geil with the Drave, surrounded by 
mountains, sixteen miles from Clagenfurt. 


+ Clagenfurt is a town in Germany, the capital of Carinthia ; it 
has a strong wall; it was fora short time in possession of the French, 
in 1797. It stands on the riyer Glan, 
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the greater part of the way. This information made us deter- 
mine to proceed on foot the next morning, and we accordingly 
rose at day-break (Sunday, October. 30th), and commenced.our 
journey. Such mountains as we passed this day, I never be- 
fore beheld. We marched twelve leagues before seven in the 
afternoon ; six of them almost ascending perpendicularly, and 
the rest descending in the opposite direction. We at last 
arrived at a small post town, at the foot of this prodigious 
precipice. After undergoing a strict inspection, and getting 
some refreshments, we took post for Laubach*, and travelled 
all night. At day-break we entered the town, and imwme- 
diately proceeded to atavern, where we got beds, and retired 
for a few hours to rest. Our passport was taken to the 
director of police to be inspected. At about nine, he sent 
for us, asked us a few questions, and returned our pass- 
port. 

I was much pleased with the appearance of this town. It 
is exceedingly neat and clean ; the inhabitants very genteel, 
and well dressed; the fair sex beautiful. Every thing appeared 
to flourish here. A great deal of trade is carried on between it 
and Trieste. [ almost wished I might with propriety have re- 
mained a little longer in it. 


* Laubach, a strong town in Germany, the capital of Carniola; it 
has in addition to the above good qualities, manufactures of silk, 
leather, and excellent cloth, and is seated on a river of the same 
name. 


(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 8. 
Trial of Lord Cochrane and Others. 
(Continued from Page 494.) 


\ R. GURNEY said, he would now proceed to the second 
4 part of the conspiracy. 

Mr. Finn, in consequence of a note left at his house, went to 
the Carolina Coffee-house, on the morning of February 15; he 
there was met by the defendant M‘Rae, whom he had known 
betore; he told him he had an opportunity of making his 
fortune; it wasa scheme he had in contemplation, employed 
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by mea of :affluence and consequence, and he thought no man 
more competent to it than the witness. Upon being asked if 
there was any thing.of moral turpitude in it, be. suid there 
was. none, it was practised daily by: men of conscquence; 
it was nothing more than biting the biters, by a hoax on the 
Stock Exchange; witness asked him m what way he could do 
that; he replied; by goingto Portsmouth, or Dover, as lie should 
receive instructious, and:that that evening; but it was necessary 
to have two dresses: witness here. siopped him, and asked 
whether he really mewat him to be thus employed ; he replied 
“ certainly,” and he should be in the. first place reurunerated, 
and afterwards have a fortune: witness replied he would assoon 
be concerned in a highway robbery : he thought he had known 
him better: witness raising bis voice, he endeavoured to hush 
bim, saying, they would be overheard, and then took himout ot 
the coffee-house. ‘I'he witness recollecting that his could yet 
only be proved.on his-own testimony, told him he would intro- 
duce bim to a person who micht doit for him, and le took bin 
to the Jamaica coffee-house : witness was going to introduce 
him, but be refused: witness gave MéCrae the. French termsof 
Vive Louis XVIIL. he proved) M*Crae’s letter of invitation to 
him, which was read, 

Upon his cross-examination by Mr. Alley, he said, he was an 
accountant: he immediately mude ‘he offer public : he gave 
him the French that it might be heard by otber persons, and he 
might have confinmatory evidence. 

Sarah Alexander, lives at G1, Fetter-lane. M*‘Rea lodges 
on the same floor with the witness, On Sunday the 20th, 
he went out in the morning, and of fis return, brought two 
coats, dark blue, done with braidings or ornaments, and two 
opera hats. He went out again, and returned with some 
white ribband, and made it into ‘cockades, He said it was 
to deceive the flats. He then said he mast go to Billingsgate, 
as he was to start for Gravesefid at three. Witness saw him 
again next day at two.o’cloek. He was in bis own clothes. 
He said he had been at Northflcet. Mr. M‘Rea was poor pre- 
vious to this, but afterwards the wituess saw him with a 10. 
and one pound notes, 

Mr. Foxall keeps the Rose, at Dartford. He received the 
letter trom Mr. Saudon, and in consequence, sent a chaise to 
Northileet, which, on return, coutaingd two gentlemen, with 
white cockades, and Mr. Sandon with them. The witness for- 
warded them in another chaise to town. The chaise was 
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ordered to Westminster. 


F. Faliwin, a post-boy, at the Rose, proved that Sandon 


came from Nortiifeet, on the morning in question; and the 
withess took him and two other gentlemen to town, The 
clasise was ordered over London-bridge, down Lombard-street, 
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along Cheapside, over Blackfriars-bridge, down the New Cat, 
and when in sight of the Marsh-gate turnpike, they were 
ordered to stop. The two persons with Sandon had military 
coats and hats on, and white cockades, and the horses were 
covered with laurel. When they stopped near the Marsh- 
gate, they got out, took off their cocked hats, tied them up, 
and put on round ones, and walked away. 

Mr. Fearn—The witness was a stock-broker ; had known 
Batt several years; was introduced by him to Lord Cochrane 
and Mr. Johnstone. In February last le was employed by 
them to purchase stock. The witness had then an office, No. 
86, Cornhill. Mr. Butt had then an office in Sweeting’s- 
alley, from February 12 to 19. Witness saw Mr. Batt at 
both offices daily, frequently in company with Lord C. and 
Mr. C. Johnstone. Witness frequently took orders from 
Butt for C. Johnstone, and the latter always recognized 
them. Qn the evening of the 19th, Lord Cochrane’s balance, 
in omniuin, was 189,000]. Mr. Joknstone had on the same 
day a balance of 120,000l. his consols 100,000l. Mr. Batt’s 
omnium on thesame day was 154,000l.and his consols 163,000). 
On the morning of the QIst, the witness sold them all. On 
that day witness removed to anew office, No. 5, Shorter’s-court, 
close to the side door-of the Stock Exchange. There were 
three rooms. The witness lad ohe and a small closet. Lord 
Cochrane, Mr. Butt, and Mr. Johnstone, had another room. 
Mr. Lance had the third room. Mr, Lance was generally em- 
ployed by Mr. Johnstone. Mr. Johnstone took it of the witness 
for an office. Mr. Johnstone took aroom for him there. Ona 
Monday the 21st, they were at the office—Mr. Butt and Mr. 
Johustone, as early as ten o'clock, at which time business on 
the Exchange begins. Consols for time opened on Monday 
as they lefton Saturday. It was near eleven before any good 
news arrived ; heard Buonaparte was killed; this news had an 
immediate effect on the funds. Witness had previously began 
to sell ; began at 29} up to 30}. Consols began at 703 and 
rose to 72}. Witness received his orders for sale from Mr. 
Johnstone and Mr. Butt. In the course of the morning 
witness heard of a post-chaise coming through the city ; 
could not say if they rose in consequence of that. About 
two o'clock the funds fell again, the mews not proving true. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Best—Lord Cochrane, Mr. 
Johnstone, and Mr. Butt, bad, previous 1o February 19, bought 
and sol! hundred of thousands of omnium. They began these 


speculations as early as November. The witness had orders 


always to sell when he could make a profit of one per cent. He 
believed be began to sell on the morning of the 2Ist, before he 
saw Lord Cochrane, Mr. Butt, or Mr. Johnstone. Witness 
had expressed a wish to haye the counting-house taken for him 
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in Shorter’s-court, and it was eccordingly taken forhim. He 
liked the situation, and bad it sull; his name had been up ever 
since the 2ist of February. 

Mr. Bailey, from the Stock Exchange Committee, stated the 
whole amount of balance in the hands of Lord Cochrane, Mr, 
Johnstone, and Mr, Butt, on Saturday the 19th, at 759,000l. 
omnium, and 278,000l. consols, which together were equal to 
1,611,480l. three per cents. and the profits upon which, all 
being sold onthe 21st, was 10,4501. which was shared as follows: 
Lord Cochrane 24701. Mr. Johnstone 49311. 5s. and Mr. Butt 
3018]. 15s. 

At the time that Lord Cochrane gave him the affidavit, he 
said to him, that he had no idea that Captain Berenger could 
be concerned in so base a transaction ; but if he was con- 
cerned in it, he had given the Stock Exchange a good clue in 
that affidavit. 

Lord Cochrane’s affidavit was then read. 

Mr. Le Marchant was the next witness. He had been ac- 
quainted with Captain Berenger for about eighteen months, 
Berenger had often told him that it was his intention to go to 
America, and settle there. Knowing his embarrassments, he 
asked him how he was to effect this? His answer was, that 
Lord Cochrane had kept a private purse for him, being a per 
centage for money made in the funds, by advice thathe gave. 
‘This conversation took place between the 10th and 16th of 
February, and ashe thinks, upon the 14th. He often spoke of 
his intimacy with Lord Cochrane and Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone. 

On cross-examination, he admitted the letter to Lord Coch- 
rane, requesting a loan of money; and said, that he had no 
correspondence whatever with Lord Cochrane, except by 
letter. Being asked by Mr. Best, whether he would have 
given this evidence, if Lord Cochrane had given him the loan, 
he answered that he certainly would not in that case have 
come forward, unless he had been compelled to do so; but if 
brought forward, he could not answer otherwise. Being 
asked about his place, and whether he was not suspended by 
government, he said positively that he did not conceive him- 
self suspended, but kept merely to give evidence. He said 
that upon this occasion, it was not he who applied to the Stock 
Exehange ; but they had applied to him. ; 

The Hon. Alexander Murray was next called—He was him- 
sclf a prisoner in the King’s Bench, and had been acquainted 
with Berenger for about a year and a half. He had often 
heard Bereuger speaking of his intimacy with Lord Cochrane 
and Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. He thought that it was about 
the latter end of January that Berenger had said that he hada 
plan in his head which would put many thousands into the 
pockets 
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pockets of Lord Cochrane and Mr Cochrane Johnstone. He 
said to him, this must be like your plan of a Ranelagh. Oh uo, 
said Mr. Berenger, it isa much better thing. 

The clerk to the marshal of the King’s Bench stated the 
names of the persons who were securities for Berenger for 
the rules. ‘There was a Mr. Cochrane, a bookseller, who wes 
no relation to Lord Cochrane, and the gentleman who was 
now his attorney. 

The officer who arrested Berenger at Leith, in consequence 
of a warrant from the secretary of state, proved the metmo- 
randum book aud the several parcels of, bank noies that were 
taken eitheron bis person or in his writing-desk. 

A very long course of evidence was then gone iato for the 
purpose of tracing the notes found upon Berenger. 

Mr’ Smallibones, a broker, proved, that on the 19th of 
February, he bad given a check to Lord Cochrane for 470), 
19s. 4d. for stock sold. ; 

Mr. Warmby, clerk of the house on which the check was 
drawn, proved that in payment of that check he had given a 
2001. note, No. 634. a 1001. No. 13,468; and another 190). 
No. 16,601. He gave a 100I. note, No. 7575, and the rest in 
small notes. 

Mr. Lance proved the changing of the two 100). notes, 
for which he received 200 11. notes, which he gave to Mr. 
Butt. 

Mr, Hitchins, stock broker, had for some years past 

known Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, but had not done any busi- 
ness for him ‘till this year. From February 8 to 19, he 
made various purchases for him: at the leaving off ou 
Saturday evening, the balance in his favour was 250,000l. on 
Monday morning he saw Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, as he was coming out of the Ex- 
‘change. He received an order on the Saturday to sell 
50,0001. at | per cent. profit, which he executed that morn- 
ing before he saw Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, viz. at 24. 
He then ordered witness to sell more, which he did at 24, 
294, 294, 307, and S0j;, thus disposing of all Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone had. 

The case for the prosecution closed at about eleven o'clock, 
and it was agreed to adjourn the court ’till the next day. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of Prince Biucher. 


N the autumn, 1912, several boats were ordered out from 
the English fleet, then stationed in the Baltic, to cruize 
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for prizes ; several were takeu, and a lieutenant of marines 
belonging to the Courageux’s boat, was directed to condact 
one of them home. Heavy and. contrary winds drove the 
vessel on a shoal near Colberg. The crew having been two 
days without provisions or water, constructed a raft, on which 
they drifted two wiles to shore ; the Swedish peasants imme- 
diaiely surrounded and plundered the whole party, . nearly 
dead with cold, hunger, and fatigue, of almost every thing 
they had ; some soldiers soon afierwards condeeted them 
as. prisoners to Colberg. Marshal Blacher, who commanded 
the Prussivn army at that fortress, on the lieutenant’s pro- 
ducing the king’s commission, respectfully recognised it, and 
immediately ordered every relief ; reclothed.the meno, and 
furnished them with money and provisions, Hie took the 
young officer to histable, and treated him in every respect as 
if he had been his own son, during several weeks. ‘The party, 
the day before they were to be marched to Verdua, found 
means to escape in a brig to the Courageux, to the no small 
surprise and joy of the ship’s company, who had given them 
up for lost. 
EE 4 

IT is not necessary to aim at heightening the: general 
fondness for Prince Blucher, yet we will mention an. instance 
of his invincible loyalty to the throne, which was given, 
when he continued the war with Buonaparte, after his 
sovereign had been compelled to make peace. Weare not 
very aptto commend any loyalty, that shews itself in the 
questionable shape of disobedience ; but this ‘brave man 
knew, thatthe peace had been forced upon his. master, and 
was actual slavery to him; he had yet under bis command a 
gallant, thoughsmall portion of the Prussian. army, and he 
would not surrender his master’s chance, ’ti]] he had seen, as it 
were, the last die thrown. Afterwards, when he found the 
influence of the usurper acknowledged, and the army bambled. 
by it, he resigned his commission, his rank in the army, and 
with them grest part of his subsistence What a happy 
illustration is it of the truth, that right shall prevail, to know 
that this loyal soldier, ten years later in his career of honour, 
fought his way with his beloved sovereign to the capital of 
their enemy, and then accompanied him in his visit to the 
most zealous of their frieuds. 





BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


HARLES the Seventh, of France, forbade the Count 
D’Armagnac to stile himself in his titles, By the Grace 
of 
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of God, Count D’Armagnac ; such terms, which seem to 
exclude all dependence, except on God, being an innova- 
tion prejudicial to the right of the sovereign, and which had 
never been allowed to any duke, or count, who was a feudatory 
of any crown. 





An Englishman's Sentiments on the late Resolution in 
France. 


[Extracted from an original Letter, writren in May last, by a Gentle- 
man resident near Bourdeaux.] 


Am happy to find my friends in good health; may they 

enjoy it for many years to come! [assure you the thoughts 
of not seeing them again, very much perplexed and increased 
the horror | had for that monster. who so long oppressed 
this country, and daring whose tyrannical reign | could have 
no chance of crossing the water again; but we have now a 
prospect of living in peace and good understanding with 
England, and [ hope a lasting and friendly intercourse will now 
be opened. God, in his merciful goodness, has put a stop 
tothe floods of bleod which have been flowing under the 
direction of that criminal Buonaparte—and this happy change, 
under divine influence, has been brought about by the courage 
and perseverance of the English nation. France, f hope, will 
ever retaina grateful sense of the great obligations she owe 
to Great Britain, for without her powerful tterposition we 
should probably have long strugeled under the heavy weight 
of the Corsiean’s oppression. The allies in the north have 
certainly too, a great right to Freneh gratitude; but to Eng- 
land, afterthe will of God, we owe this long wished for chanze—- 
who could have done more than the truly brave and great 
WetumNecron? Great honours will certainly be conferred upon 
him, but none adequate to the achievements of the army 
under his command ; his name is in every one’s mouth; every 
one bears: him: in his heart. We were very near the theatre of 
war when a stop was pattoit; and | cau assure you we all as 
much wished to see the English troops, as we dreaded’ the 
French ones ; by one, our property had been protected ; by 
the other, robbed, plundered. On the whole this part of 
France has been quiet, and except the burden of taxes ait 
requisition, the yoke has been light and easy in comparison 
to the north, where they laboured under foreign and French 
correction ; all however have much suffered by the interrap- 
tion of trade, and much time will be requisite to recover the 
losses sustained thereby. 
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Description of St. Mary Magdalen's Church, in 
Taunton. 


HE tower of St. Mary Magdalen’s church, in Taunton, 

is the admiration of every person, more especially of 
those who have any taste for architectural elegance. The 
site of the church is indeed peculiarly favourable to the 
tower being seen to the greatest advantage; the spectator 
looking at it through Hammet-street, as a vista, at the end of 
which he sees it with its beautiful proportions and ornaments, 
its lofty battlements and pinnacles, majestically towering above 
all the surrounding objects. 

The church is an oblong spacious structure, having a 
nave and chancel, and at the west end the tower. The 
principal entrance is under a pointed arch in the tower, the 
area of which forms a kind of porch, which is separated 
from the nave bya screen of fret-work in wood and iron, 
between the doors, and at the ends of which, arise on the 
inside Corinthian pilasters. This, in a modern building, 
would be termed apn elegant piece of workmanship, but in 
an ecclesiastical structure, where the arches and every attendant 
ornament, are ina style so totally opposite to the Corinthian 
order, these adjuncts require only to be seen and compared 
with the original style of the building, to shew the absurd 
taste of those who constructed them. 

The nave is divided by four rows of clustered columns, 
supporting bluntly pointed arches into five ailes. This is 
a remarkable, and may be called a singular instance of 
church architecture. The Saxons in their ecclesiastical build- 
ings constructed them with only one aisle, in addition to 
the main body of the church, and this aisle was always 
on the north side. After the Normans became established 
in England, they built a greatnumber of monasteries and 
churches. These buildings were of large and magnificent 
proportions, and were constructed with an aisle on both sides 
the main body of the church. The writer of this article, has, 
however, not seen any church constructed with five aisles, but 
ip the instance before us. 

The middle aisle has on each side seven pillars, composed of 
four equal cylinders, supporting eight bluntly pointed arches, 
composed of various members. The capitals, if they may be 
socalled, are formed by cherubs. 

Over the arcades of the middle aisle there is a row of small 
windows, composed of four lights each. As soon as the 
pointed-arch style was introduced into England, the architects 
of our churches imitated the Normans, in increasing the 
dimensions of every part“of their structures, and having 
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added greatly to the height, they were obliged, in order to 
procure sufficient light for the middle aisle, to carry up the 
walls over each arcade, for the purpose of introduciug windows. 
The Normans on account of the strength of their walls, 
formed a gallery over their arcades, and the architects of the 
pointed-arch style, where the strength of the building allowed, 
adopted the same mode. 

The space between the windows over the arcade is filled 
with twelve richly ornamented niches, canopied, and finished 
with delicately formed pilasters, and small pinnacles, with 
crockets, ending in a trefoil head. These niches are sup- 
posed to have been occupied, previously to the reforma- 
tion, by the statues of the twelve apostles. In one of the 
columns on the north side of the middle aisle there is a 
large niche, highly decorated, similarly with the smaller 
ones just mentioned ; this has been imagined to have been 
occupied by a figure of the patron saint of the church, 
St. Mary Magdalen, but it is more probable, that this niche 
was filled with a statue of the Holy Virgin, or with a 
crucifix. 

The middle aisle, and the two immediately next it, are un- 
doubtedly the oldest parts of the church. 

The two outward side aisles and the porch on the south 
side are of more recent construction. On the porch there 
isthe date 1508, from which it is reasonable to infer, that 
these parts of the fabric were finished in that year, and it 
isprobable, that as this was the last year of the reign of 
Henry VII. these additions might give rise to the opinion 
that the tower was built at the same time. ‘This opinion 
will soon be shewn not to be well founded, the style of the 
architecture of the tower, being totally different ; indeed that 
alone will be found to point out the true architect of such a 
beautiful and well proportioned edifice. 

The tower is builtin that style, which has been denominated, 
by the best English writers upon that subject, the ornamented 
Gothic. Dr. Toulmin, in his History of Taunton, says 
that “ it was most probably erected by King Henry VII. 
who, when he came to the crown, rebuilt many of the 
churches in Somersetshire, in the style of the florid Gothic, 
in reward of the attachment of that county to the Lancastrian 
party, in the civil wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster.” 

Dr. Toulmin’s supposition with respect to the time of 
erecting this tower, is not one, with which the writer of 
this can by any means coincide. The tower bears every 
character, not only in its general appearance, but in its 
proportions, in its ornaments, and in all its parts, as having 
been built about the latter end of the fourteenth, or the 
Y com- 
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commencement of the fifteenth century. That style which 
bears the name of the “ florid Gothic” was principally 
if not always confined to oratories, porches, and chapels, 
but more particalarly to sepulchral chapels, which were 
erected in our cathedral and collegiate churches. The princi- 
pal specimens of this style are King Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, Alcock’s Chapel in Ely Ca- 
thedral, and: St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor ; there is cer- 
tainly no parish caurch in the whole kingdom that exhibits a 
complete specimen of this style in all its parts. 

Thatthe tower of St. Mary Magdalen’s Church had _ its 
origin about the time above mentioned, that is, about the 
Jatier end of the fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, is further confirmed from the circumstance that 
the mavor of Taunton was always a favourite estate of the 
bishops of Winchester, whose property it is in right of 
their episcopal see; and the writer of this has no doubt, 
whatever, that William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchess 
ter, who, at the period above mentioned, was distinguished 
for his skillin architecture, was the founder of this tower, 
sometime between the years 1390 and 1400, and that it was 
not only built under his auspiees, but from a plan given by 
himself. This learned prelate owed his fame and rise in the 
world to his superior kuowledve of mathematics, and whose 
foundations of Winchestcr Colleze, and New College, Ox- 
ford, yet remain splendid) monumeuts of his abilities and 
Jove of learning. He died in the year 1404, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

The tower is a quadrangular structure, standing at the 
westend of the church, and tas evidently been built since 
the erection of the main part of the edifice. It is divided 
from top to bottom into three compartments by two rows of 
quatre-foils, and the middle compartment is subdivided into 
two divisions by another row of quatre-foils. Over the 
entrance into the'chufch, there is a large window divided 
by four mullions into five lights, the upper part being rami- 
fied into hexagonal tracery. On each side of this window 
there are two niches, canopicd, terminating pyramidically, 
with crockets, in a trefoil head. These niches have at 
some turmer period been enriched with statues. © There are 
six mock windews-on ceel: side of the tower, under pointed 
arches, and with hexagonal irecery ; these windows are com- 
posed throughout’ of stone quatre-foils, giving the whol 
amost elegant appearance. ‘Ihe buttresses terminate att 
windows of the belfrey in quadrangular prisms,’ the finials 
ending in a point, with e:ockets on the angles. The batile- 
ments are peculiarly elegant, being formed of tabernacle work, 
and terminating at the corners of the tower in lofty pinnacles 
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of the most delicate workmanship, the finials ending in a 
point, the angles ornamented with crockets, and each pinnacle 
surmounted with a vane, ;' 





Account of a Ventriloguist at St. Germain. 
[From Baron Grimm’s Memoirs. } 


BOUT two years ago, a ventriloquist established himself 
at St. Germain, who has made a great neise, and has 
been visited by numbers of people, out of curiosity. He 
is a grocer, by name Saint-Gille. In general, he speaks 
naturally, like other men ; but when he takes it into his head to 
exercise his internal voice, although you are close to him, and 
are previously aware of the thing, it is scarcely possible to 
persuade yourself that the sounds come outof his mouth; you 
think itis a voice speaking from some distance, and in a per- 
fectly opposite direction. Itis a great pity that this secret is 
not in the possession of a man of talents and judgment, of a 
philosopher, without any confidant, whatever. What good 
might not such a man do! what revolutions might he not 
produce ! how easily might lie become, in critical moments, 
the terror of knaves, those artisans of the public misery, and 
the instrument of salvation to his country. The grocer of 
Saint Germain has only employed his talent in frightening 
monks : he said one day, in a refectory where a party of corde- 
liers were feasting and making merry ; “ It were better to 
pray.” The reverend fathers were thrown into the utmost 
cousternation, and starting up from table, pale and trembling, 
ran tothe church,and began singing their psalms and canticles, 
like men possessed, expecting that the day of universal judg- 
ment was arrived. When they knew the cause by which their 
fervour had been excited, they could not, without great difti- 
culty, prevail upon themselves to forgive the grocer his malicious 
exhortation to prayer. 
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A Question, by a Student, of Mr. Chivers’s School, St. 
Austell. 


WO men, A. and B. have equal incomes—A. saves 
anoually $ of his; but B. by spending SOl. per annum 
more than A. finds at the end of ten years he has nothing left. 
Query, their incomes at first ? 


Vol. 54. 4] Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Kelso, of the Royal Marines, Stonehouse; to F. Newland’s 
Rebus, inserted February 7. 


) I your meaning guess aright, 
It surely isa MARGARITE, 


+*t Asimilar answer has been received from S. Duck, of Poole. 





Answer, by J. Kelso, of the Royal Marines, Stonehouse, to Jobn’s Charade, 
: inserted March 7. 


BEAVER is of use in trade, 
For from it hats are often made. 


A similar answer has been received from E. Dunn, of Mevagissey ; 
S.“Dunn, of St. Austell; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines, Stonehouse; 
a Bridport lad; J. Sansom, of Bruton; Caroline Caines, of Mintern Mag. 
na; J. W. of Charmouth; and P h——k, of Camborne. 








Answer, by Isaac Petvin, Junior, of Street, to Lycidas’s Charade, inserted the 
18th of April. 


F this answer is not true, 


PARDON I must ask of you. 


*+* A similar answer has been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines at Stonehouse; S. Dunn, of St. Austell ;, J. Leathearn, jun. 
of Exeter; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; a Bridport lad; S. Duck, Poole; 
G. Major, of Colyton; X. Z. of Bridgewater; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; 
N. Andrew, of Penzance; and |, W. of Charmouth. 





A REBUS, by F. Tucker, of Bridport. 





, Wes of terror will my first expound ; 
LA And for my next an adverb will be found; 
Part of a southern county make appear; 
And last an English weight brings up the rear: 
‘These rightly join’d, you will with ease set down 
A pleasant village near my native town, 





4 REBUS, by G. Major, of Colyton. 


7OU’LL first an instrument declare 
Which oft is used by the fair; 
The same revis’d, one letter chang’d, 
Presents my whole in order rang’d: 
Tt is an ancient English town, 
And heretofore of much renown. 


— - —_ — - — ae ae eee ee 
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A CHARADE, éy C, P. of Exeter. 
F you’re inclin’d my first to find, 
Pray search the finny tribe; 
Ny next then if you'd bring to mind, 
A fowl you will describe; 
These parts connect, and you will see 
What often carried is by mee 
; POETRY, 
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Song sung at the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt's Birth-Day, May 28, 1814, 


celebrated at Edinburgh. Written by Walter Scott, Esq. 


H dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 
W hen the dead on Marengo lay slaughter’d in vain, 
And beholding broad Europe bent down by her foemen, 
Pitt clos’d in his anguish the map of her reign. 
Not the fate of wide Enrope could bend his brave spirit, 
To accept for his country the safety of shame; 
Oh! then, in her triumph, remember his merit, 
And hallow the gobier that flows to his name! 


Rouud the husbandman’s head, while he traces the furrow, 
The mists of the winter may mingle with rain; 

He may plough it with labour, and sow it in sorrow, 
And sigh while he fears he has sow’d it in vain. 

He may die ere his children shall reap in their gladness ; 
But the blithe harvest-bhome shall remember his claim; } 

And their jubilee shout shall be soften’d with sadness, 
While they hallow the goblet that flows to his name? 


Tho’ anxious and timeless his life was expended, 
In toils for our country preserv *d by his care, 

Tho’ he died ere one ray o’er the nations ascended, 
To light the long darkness of doubt and despair 3 ; 

The storms he endur’d in our Britain’s December, 
The perils his wisdom foresaw and o’ercame, 

In her glory’s rich autumn shall Britaln remember 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his name! 


Nor forget HIS grey head, who, all dark in affliction, 
Is deaf to the tale of our victories won, 
And to sounds the most dear to paternal affection, 
The shout of- his. people applat siding his SON: 
By his firmness, unmov’d in distress or disaster, 
By his long reign of virtue, remember his claim! 
With our tribute to Pitt j sin the praise of his master, 
Tho’ a tear stain the goblet that flows to his name! 


Yet again fill the wine-cup, and change the sad measure, 
The rites of our grief and our gratitude paid, 
To our prince, to our warriors, devote the bright treasures 
The wisdom that plann’ d, and the zeal that obey’d. 

Fill WELLING TON’s cup ’till it beam like his glory! 
Forget not our own brave DALHOUSIE and GREME; 
A thousand years hence hearts shall bound at their glory, 

And hallow the goblet that flows to their fame! 
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ODE TO MY COUNTRY. 


RITONS rouze the patriot fire, 
freedom bids you strike the lyre, 





Coldridge, 1814+ 
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While the echoing trump of fame, 
Sounds aloud Britannia’s name. 
Hail thou island of the waves! 
Bless’d land of liberty! 
Thou that écorn’st the yoke of slaves, 
And bidst the world be free. 
Like thy own rock, that mocks the angry flood, 
*Gainst pow’r gigantic hast thou nobly stood: 


Thy conqu’ring arm in freedom’s cause 

Has struck for Europe’s biceding woes ; 

Nor has thy gen’rous aid been vain, 

Crush’d is oppression’s lawless trains 

Hail! Hail my country! ’tis by thee 

That Heav’n has set the nations free: 
Then welcome peace to every ravag’d shore, 
By brave exertions won, for tyranny’s no more. 


Rear on high thy plumed crest, 
Nobly great thou stand’st cunfest ; 
Still thy glorious course pursue, 
Still to virtue, freedom true; 
Still Britannia, still with pride, 
The rights of men defend; 
For th’ wrong’d, th’ oppress’d decide, 
Be still the stranger’s friend 


If tyranny should ever try again 
To crush down freedom, and impose her chain, 
With firmness then support the brave, 
And stretch thy potent arm to save; 
Grim tyranny again shall fall 
At Britain’s voice, and freedom’s call. 
Come peace, and cluse the wounds of war, 
And heal the patriot warrior’s scar; 
Oh! stop the crimson tide that flows for thee, 
Bid heavenly concord smile on laws and liberty. 


J. CHAPPLE, 





ON THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE LATE DR. HORNE, BISHOP OF NORWICH, 


HE fastest friend the world affords 
Is quickly from me gone ; 
Faithless! behold him turn his back, 
And leave me al] alone. 


** My friend, sincerely your’s "till death,” 
The world no further goes; 

Perhaps ‘* while earth to earth is laid,” 
A tear of pity flows. 


Be thou, my Saviour, then my friend ; 
In thee my soul shall trust, 

Who false will never prove in death, 
Nor leave me in the dust. 


Home, while my other friends return, 
All solemn, silent, sad— 

With thee my flesh shall rest in hope, 
And all my soul be glad, 








